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PREPARATORY ANALYSIS OF READING LESSONS. 


[BY PROF. WM. RUSSELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
MERRIMAC, N. H. ] 


The difference of character, in schools and teachers, is in no 
respect more distinctly marked, than in the manner of perform- 
ing reading exercises. In some schools, the pupils are allowed 
to go through their reading lesson, as a matter of mere routine. 
No previous attention is paid to the subject of the piece which is 
read ; the teacher takes no pains to render it intelligible or inter- 
esting, or to impress on the young mind the beauty or power of 
the author’s style; and the successive readers in the class mani- 
fest the evils arising from this neglect, in the unmeaning and 
mechanical tones of their voices, their wrong emphasis, wrong 
pauses, and false inflections; all of which tend to obscure, destroy, 
or misrepresegt the sense of the writer. In some schools, the 
teacher neglects even the very elements of pronunciation and 
utterance, in his classes; so that, at the end of the school course 
of education, his pupils pass into business, untaught in this branch 
of useful learning; and regretting, perhaps, in after life, their 
inability to avoid betraying the mortifying effects of their early 
disadvantages. 

In other schools, a very different mode of conducting reading 
exercises, is pursued. In such schools, the teacher enables his 
pupils to obtain a true idea of the subject of their lesson, by 
reading the piece to them, himself, before requiring it to be 
read to him. He gives a previous explanation of every passage 
difficult to be understood, renders the whole piece attractive to 
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the young mind by happy illustrations and anecdotes, dwells upon 
the prominent characteristics of the author, and his modes of 
expression, points out all the passages containing difficulties to be 
overcome in reading, and thus enables the young reader to give, 
at once, the sense “and the power of language, by appropriate 
utterance; he selects words to be defined, so as to ensure the 
full and perfect understanding of all phrases with regard to which 
there might otherwise be an error; he points out all words which 
need especial attention, as regards pronunciation ; and, to make 
sure of what is explained being retained in the mind, he ques- 
tions his class, closely, on whatever he has said, in his explana- 
tory remarks. When the lesson is read by the class, the teacher, 
in such schools as we now refer to, adds a daily systematic exer- 
cise in the elements of elocution, with a view to secure the habit 
of intelligent and appropriate reading, from the pupil’s own 
knowledge of principles: Reading exercises, so performed, 
become one of the most efficacious modes of mental discipline, 
which the whole course of education can furnish; and the les- 
sons, as read in such schools, become a rich intellectual treat to 
visitors and examiners. Every reading lesson thus becomes an 
exercise of judgment, taste, feeling, and ima zination, to the 
reader; and his school course of training secures to him the 
substantial benefits of a truly liberal education, even if he is not 
so fortunate as to enjoy what is nominally recognized as such. 

The following outline of systematic preparatory analysis, for 
the purpose of rendering school exercises in reading instructive 
and interesting, 1s respectfully submitted by the writer to his 
fellow-teachers, im the hope that they may find it serviceable to 
themselves and their pupils. 

Ist. The due preparation of a reading exercise, commences 
with the teacher himself. It is his duty to analyze and care- 
fully study every lesson, so as to render its subject perfectly 
familiar to his own mind, and to enable him to come prepared, in 
due season, to furnish every requisite explanation to his pupils; 
so that every object, fact, event, character, or principle, embod- 
ied in the composition, may be perfectly understood and duly 
impressed on the mind. ‘The faithful teacher will spare no pains 
to present to his class specimens of actual objects, or the best 
pictures or descriptions of them, which he can procure. He will 
see to it, in a word, that the matter of the lesson is clearly and 
fully apprehended by the understanding, in consequence of what 
wight be termed a close dianoetie analysis. 

21. The teacher having seen to it that the matter of the les- 
son is perfectly understood, should next take the requisite steps 
to have it duly felt, without which there can be no such thing as 
a true or proper utterance of it. The subject may be one which 
appeals to the deepest feelings of the heart or caters for the 
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highest action of the imagination ; and the mere understanding 
of it may be comparatively of little value, as a security for its 
being rightly expressed by the voice. Most of the lessons in a 
reading-book are designed not only to enlighten the understand- 
ing, but to call forth emotion from the heart, or to excite the 
play of fancy, and to secure the corresponding tones of the voice. 
The teacher, therefore, is not to stop short at his processes of 
explanation and his exhibition of visible illustrations, addressed to 
the understanding ; he must use the appropriate means of reach- 
ing and touching the Aeart, of awakening its sympathies, and 
communicating the language of feeling to the vocal utterance. 
He must call in the aid of the teacher’s great ally and coadju- 
tor, imagination. Oral descriptions, parallel passages of beau- 
tiful poetry and eloquent prose, pictorial representations, speci- 
mens of natural beauty and perfection, all will be laid under 
contribution by the faithful teacher, in his endeavors to elicit 
emotion from the heart, and produce expression in the voice, 
in the reading of every lesson. ‘This second stage of prepara- 
tion for the right reading of a piece, may be termed the 
esthetic or poetic analysis; as it is designed to attract the 
reader’s attention to the starts of feeling and imagination, which 
accompany the expression of thought and sentiment. 

3d. Many of the lessons contained in reading-books, are de- 
signed not merely to address the understanding, or to elicit the 
feeling of poetic beauty and grandeur, but to make a deep and 
abiding impression on conscience, to regulate action, and to con- 
tribute to the formation of habit and character. ‘The reading 
lesson must now, in the hands of the teacher, undergo what 
might be termed a moral and spiritual analysis, in which it is 
his object, by striking remarks, appeals, illustrations, questions, 
and anecdotes, to cause the author’s subject to make a vivid im- 
pression on the inmost soul of his pupils, so as to secure, at once, 
the mood of mind in which alone the lesson can be rightly read, 
az a matter of appropriate elocution, or received into the mental 
being of the reader, so as to become a living and enduring influ- 
ence on his disposition and tendencies. The leading truth, prin- 
ciple, sentiment, or moral of the piece, may thus be made to 
impart its hue to the coloring of the voice, in its expressive 
tones ; and, not less, to give a trait of imperishable beauty to 
the character. \ 

4th. Some reading lessons are selected from purely didactic 
matter, and imply an ability, on the part of the reader, to follow 
@ train of consecutive thought or argumentative discussion. It 
is in pieces of this character that young readers require the 
largest amount of aid from the teacher ; and it is now his duty 
to see that his pupils not only receive and understand the ideas 
of the author, but that they become, by processes of logical an- 
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alysis, able to trace the connection and feel the power of the 
successive stages of thought, in the composition, by perceiving 
their logical sequence ; that the successive links of thought be 
felt uniting to form the chain of argument. In this way, only, 
can the pupil be prepared to read his piece with that growing 
force and earnestness of voice, which constitutes intelligent read- 
ing, in the successive passages of an argument or a discussion ; 
because thus, only, can he be made fully to feel the weight of 
every successive thought, in the development of the subject. 
Reading, when so prepared for, becomes an intellectual exercise 
of the highest value, as a discipline not merely of the under- 
standing and judgment, but of the reasoning faculty in its pro- 
foundest acts of reflective thought. The teacher’s office, in 
preparing his pupils for the appropriate reading of didactic com- 
positions, is to aid the action of their minds on the subject of the 
piece, by appropriate remarks, illustrations, and questions, in 
examination and confirmation of the sentiments advanced by the 
writer, and to elicit, if possible, confirmatory statements from the 
pupils themselves. When the subject has thus become their own, 
it is then — but not till then—in their power to read with the 
true and earnest expression of sentiment in their utterance. 

Didactic pieces require, as has been stated, the largest share 
of the teacher’s aid, to enable young readers to give them true 
and appropriate effect on the ear. They abound, more than 
descriptive or narrative compositions, in abstract and reflective 
thought, which demands a comparatively mature and practised 
mind to appreciate and express it. The teacher ought, there- 
fore, when preparing his classes for the reading of such pieces, 
to accustom them to the practice of mentioning the subject, be- 
fore commencing their reading exercise, and, perhaps, stating it 
in their own words, besides reading the mere title of the piece. 
He should also assist them in tracing the topic, head, or subject, 
of every paragraph, before reading it; so as to secure the 
proper apprehension of it in the mind, and its expression in the 
voice. Farther, the pupil should be accustomed to trace the 
method which the author pursues in developing his thoughts, — 
whether from generals to particulars, or conversely ; whether his 
method is instructive or analytic ; whether his ideas are con- 
nected or desultory ; whether he prefers to proceed from state- 
ment to illustration, or from facts to inferences. 

To some minds, these processes may seem unnecessarily la- 
borious and difficult. The writer’s reply is, that for the simple 
purpose of silent reading, for the information of the reader’s 
own mind, they might be so. But the question is one of reading 
aloud, for the purpose of conveying thought to other minds than 
that of the reader. And it is plain that we cannot read aright, 
as regards emphasis, inflection, pausing, or tone, till we have 
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completely mastered the meaning and effect of what we would 
read, —a result at which we cannot arrive, till we have felt the 
full value of every successive thought to which our voice gives 
utterance. In the reading of a didactic piece, or argumentative 
discourse, it is indispensable that we be perfectly at home, in 
every step we take, in our oral exposition — for such is all didac- 
tic reading, when rightly done. It is a process of audible 
reasoning, dependent on the clear perception, perfect apprecia- 
tion, and distinct expression of logically connected thought ; 
whereas, in narrative or descriptive reading, the progress of 
events, or the successive developments of the scene, give a cer- 
tain dramatic or graphic impulse to feeling and imagination, and 
help us to the true utterance. ‘The whole affair is a matter of 
mere imaginary intuition, and speaks for itself at every stage. 
In didactic reading, all is otherwise. The development of the 
subject demands close and profound attention to the sequence of 
pure thought, and to those nice and minute distinctions of voice, 
which the delicacy and subtlety of the process demand. There 
is no impulse furnished in the subject, which, by its own instinct- 
ive force, can carry the reader onward, in half unconscious obe- 
dience to a law of sympathetic emotion, or enkindled passion. 
Thought, and will, and voice, deliberately and skilfully moulded 
by these, must, in this case, do the whole work of oral expres- 
sion. 

5th. Tne proper analysis of a composition which is to be read 
aloud, implies not only, as in the preceding statements, a careful 
examination of the subject itself, and the thoughts which it calls 
up in the mind, but a close study of the Janguage in which the 
subject and its attendant thoughts are expressed. This form of 
analysis may, from want of specific terms, be denominated rheto- 
rical and eritical. Its immediate effect, as a form of mental 
discipline, is to create a vivid susceptibility to the beauty of 
language as an implement in the hand of a skilful writer. Dur- 
ing this process, we endeavor to detach and dwell on, not only 
the general style, but the very words and phrases of the author, 
as on the outline, shading, and coloring, which his artistic genius 
has given to impalpable thought. We select his characteristic 
words of expression, as idiomatic, or otherwise, as compact or 
expansive, forcible or feeble ; we examine the structure and turn 
of his sentences, trace his use or neglect of ornament, or the 
degree in which he employs it; we point out his special excel- 
lences as a writer, and illustrate by a comparison with parallel 
passages in other authors. We thus learn to sympathise with 
and appreciate his expressive genius, and to give it that scope, 
in tone and turn of voice, which its peculiar character demands. 
Hence we recognise, in the utterance of the skilful reader, the 
quiet simplicity of Addison’s style, the easy, careless flow of 
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Goldsmith’s, the alternate soaring majesty and touching beauty 
of Burke, the stately and measured tread of Johnson, the declam- 
atory pomp of Chatham, the awful sublimity of Milton, and the 
ever varying movement of Shakspeare. 

Nor is this a result which the young mind is incompetent to 
attain, if guided by a skilful teacher. The writer of this article 
has never seen a more successful proof of true instruction and 
genuine culture, than in his visits to a juvenile school, of which 
the pupils could not only appreciate, but express what they felt 
to be the prominent characteristics of the style of language in 
the Sacred Scriptures, in Milton, in Shakspeare, and in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s inimitable hymns; while thcir true, and natural, and 
beautiful style of reading verified their critical perception. Nor 
did they less readily or less certainly pronounce their opinion on 
the dry and prim formality of Miss Edgeworth’s little hero, 
Frank, and some of his American cousins. 

6th. To secure true emphasis and inflection, with right paus- 
ing, in some passages of didactic writing, the teacher, if true to 
his office, finds that he must sometimes have recourse to gram- 
matical exposition and analysis, and by tracing the syntactical 
relation of words, and structure of sentences, show how a given 
clause should be read. The relative pronoun, for example, is 
sometimes found removed to no slight distance from its proper 
antecedent; and to imitate the true connection in such cireum- 
stances, an intervening phrase may require to be partially slighted 
in utterance, so as to leave the main expressive words of the 
sentence connected by prominence of emphasis and due balance 
of voice, so that they shall stand out relieved from the less sig- 
nificant clauses. ‘To accomplish this effect, demands of the 
reader a previous or instantaneous grammatical analysis of the 
sentence which he is reading, so as to connect, by correspondence 
of voice, the long deferred relative to its remote antecedent — 
or, in technical language, to produce what Dr. Rush expressively 
terms, the “ emphatic tie.” 

A correct reading implies, always, a clear and distinct percep- 
tion of the grammatical relation of words; and it is one of the 
teacher’s most important duties, in training his pupils in reading, 
to get them accustomed, as early as practicable, by frequent ex- 
ercises in grammatical analysis, to recognize, at sight, and so 
express, the interdependence of clauses, that their reading of 
every sentence shall be a luminous exposition of its meaning, by 
faithful observance of its structure. 

7th. The correct and appropriate reading of verse, requires a 
prosodial analysis of every lesson, as extensive as may be neces- 
sary to keep the ear of the reader true to the rhythm of the 
metre. The teacher’s duty, here, is to see that rhythm be nei- 
ther exaggerated nor slighted; since the former fault disgusts 
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the ear by its mechanical jingle, and the latter indicates an organ 
deaf to the charm of metrical effect, and insusceptible of the audi- 
ble music of poetry. 

8th. The preceding forms of analysis having been duly prac- 
tised, the young reader is now prepared to receive and appreciate 
his teacher’s remarks and directions regarding the appropriate 
management of the voice, in reading. He i is now ready for the 
elocutionary ‘y analysis of the piece, which he is to practise as a 
reading lesson. Here begins the long train of duties dev olving 
on the teacher, in connection with the actual organic discipline 
which correct reading involves ; — attention to the proper upright 
attitude of body, the free expansion of the chest, full and health- 
ful respiration, pure, smooth, full, and agreeable tone, perfectly 
distinct enunciation, correct accent, right emphasis and inflections, 
proper pauses, due form, right pitch, and proper slowness of 
voice, with appropriate, expressive and varied tones. But on 
these details I will not dwell ; as my main object, in this article, 
is rather to attract the attention of teachers to the importance of 
preparatory analysis, as the principal means of securing good 
reading in their pupils, than to discuss either the science or the 
art of elocution. R. 





BENJAMIN ABBOT, LL. D., 


Has paid the debt of nature. He lived to a good old age, and 
died full of years and honor. 

He was a native of Andover, Mass., born 17th. September, 
1762 — a descendant of George Abbot, the ancestor of many of 
the name in New England, and a son of Capt. John Abbot, of 
Andover. He was of a literary family, and aided in making it 
so. He, with his brothers, Professor John Abbot and Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, D. D., of Haverhill and Beverly, was educated at 
Harvard University, and all three were there graduated. His 
brother John, in 1781 ; Benjamin, in 1789; and Abiel, in 1792. 

Immediately upon g graduating, he took charge of the Academy 
in this place, and here spent his life—a long life of quiet labor 
and eminent usefulness. At the end of fifty years from the com- 
mencement of his magisterial duty, having before signified his 
intention of retiring, at that time, from public life, he resigned 
his trust, with the gratitude and entire confidence of the Trus- 
tees, and upon his retirement was honored with a public festival. 
There his pupils, old and young, assembled together, and gave a 
lively expression of their early and continued attachment to the 
founder of their fortunes, and the fashioner of their minds, while 
they were the scholars and he the master of the school in Exeter. 
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He had a large family of scholastic children, who respected 
and loved him. Many of them are, or have been, in Congress— 
such as Durell of Dover, Upham of Rochester, Harper of Mere- 
dith, Conner of Maine, Saltonstall of Salem, Plumer of Epping, 
Duncan of Haverhill, Smith of Westbrook, Me., Everett of Bos- 
ton, Palfrey of Cambridge, Cass of Michigan, Morrill of Concord, 
Webster of Portsmouth, Boston, and Marshfield, Dix of New 
York, and Hale of Dover. Others well known here received his 
instructions ; as Emery of Portland, French of Chester, Ban- 
croft, Minister to London, Upham, of our Superior Court, 
Sparks, President of Harvard College, and Cushing of Hamp- 
den, Va., Buckminster, the eloquent divine, Soule, the Doctor’s 
successor as Principal of the Academy, the amiable Peabodys, 
Nathaniel A. Haven, jr., of Portsmouth, Jos. G. Cogswell of 
New York, Lucius M. Sargent, the temperance man and the 
poet, Alpheus Crosby of Dartmouth, N. H., Carter of New York, 
Chapman, Lyman, and Bigelow, Mayors of Boston, Bowen the 
editor of the North American Review and the accomplished 
scholar, Alexander Ladd, Moses Grant, William Pickering, John 
P. Cushing, and a host of others, who respect him as the friend 
of their youth, and who were and are themselves respected of 
those who know them. 

No man was better calculated for the place he occupied than 
Dr. Abbot. He was not only a good classical scholar, but had 
a faculty of commending himself to the hearts of his pupils, so as 
to command their love and respect. Of the many hundreds who 
received his instruction there is not one who will not hear of his 
death with sorrow. 

In private life he was as amiable as in the discharge of his 
official duties. He was in all things, among his neighbors and 
friends, ** void of offence.” In the autumn of 1791 he married 
Miss Hannah Tracy Emery, who was born on the 7th of March, 
1771; and their only child, John Emery Abbot, was born on the 
6th of August, 1793. Mrs. Abbot died on the 6th of December, 
1793. The son grew in years and knowledge, and was gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1810. He devoted himself to the 
ministry, and in April, 1815, was ordained as successor of Dr. 
Barnard, over the North Church in Salem, Mass. After a short 
but brilliant course, he died in October, 1819. Dr. Abbot, on 
the Ist of May, 1798, married Miss Mary Perkins, of Boston, 
Mass., who was born on the 24th of May, 1759. Of their three 
children, only two survive — one the wife of Dr. Gorham, of this 
town, and the other, Charles B. Abbot, Esq. of Glenbourne, Me. 

Dr. Abbot sustained a fair reputation in the literary world. 
He was not an author. His desire was to do his duty in the 
department upon which he had entered ; and that he did it faith- 
fully and well, is universally acknowledged. In 1811, Dart- 
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mouth College conferred on him the degree of LL. D., a dis- 
tinction worthily won and honorably worn. Few men in this 
country have fitted more young men for College than Dr. Abbot, 
and no man was more kindly and respectfully remembered by 
those whom he aiced. 

Having preserved a sound mind in a sound body to an ad- 
vanced age, he yielded to the destiny of man as a good man 
should do, bore the sufferings that his sickness brought upon him 
with the patience of a Christian; and when death met him, he 
surrendered without a struggle, and went from scenes of worldly 
sorrow to his home in the heavens, “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” —Exeter News Letter. 





SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM. 


On the 23d of September, 1842, an organic law was passed 
on the subject of elementary education. According to this law, 
every parish must have at least one elementary school, pre-sup- 
posing that elementary instruction is not sufficiently provided 
for by private schools. The children of the poor must be edu- 
cated gratuitously by the parish, if the parents wish. The 
oversight is placed in the hands of the parish officers and in- 
spectors. ‘The teacher is named from such candidates as have 
gone through at least a two years’ course, in some master’s school 
that is subjected to State inspection. The district inspectors are 
named by the Government for three years. They visit the 
schools in their district at least twice a year, and conduct teach- 
ers’ meetings. Every province has an inspector named by the 
king, and paid from the State treasury. ‘These inspectors as- 
semble once a year as a central committee, under the presidency 
of the minister of the interior, and a general report on clement- 
ary schools is made out. The provincial inspectors examine, once 
a year, at least, all the parish schools in the province. All school 
books are examined by the Central Commission, and approved by 
the Government. The pay of the teachers is various. It cannot 
be under 200 franes, together with a house rent free. In case of 
necessity, the province or the State furnish the necessary aid. 

At the beginning of 1846, there were, in Belgium, 4949 
elementary schools, 4531 male, and 1516 female teachers ; 618 
schools were maintained by ecclesiastical corporations, attended 
for the most part by female pupils. The lay schools were, at- 
tended by 209,347 boys, and 146,217 girls; of these 141,643 
received their education gratuitously. The State has founded 
two Normal schools and twenty-six higher elementary schools, 
and redrganized also seven Normal schools established by the 
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bishops. A royal ordinance of June, 1848, called into existence 
a ceutral auxiliary treasury for teachers in cities. The needs of 
the Protestants, who have six special schools, have not been suf- 
ficiently cared for. The Catholic clergy, being numerous, are 
able to interpose many obstacles to the progress of education. 

The middle or gymnasial education is not in so favorable a con- 
dition as the elementary, though the State in ten years, from 1831 
to °41, expended 1,292,000 francs for the gymnasia. The num- 
ber has increased from forty-five to seventy-four. There is a sad 
want of method in, as well as of suitable provisions for these higher 
studies. Commodious school-buildings have not been erected. 
The result is that some of the parishes, for want of good teach- 
ers, have given over the higher schools into the hands of the 
bishops. Thus education, both in the stages below and above, 
greatly suffers from the low state of the middle schools. It is 
impossible for the universities to attain a high rank if the gym- 
nasial education is deficient. Accomplished teachers for the 
university are not furnished. What one has not learned he can- 
not teach. In respect to universities, modern Belgium has much 
declined from her proud rank in the middle ages. There was a 
time when Louvain had 20,000 students. There are now four 
universities in Belgium, one at Brussels, a free institution, found- 
ed by the liberals, in about 182.5 ; one at Louvain, supported by the 
Catholic party, and to which taey removed their theological sem- 
inary, founded at Mechlin in 1834 ; and the two State universi- 
ties at Liege and Ghent. The two latter received from the 
State, in 1848, 632,000 francs. The free and the Catholic uni- 
versities do not cost, together, two thirds of the sum which the 
State expends on each of its own universities. The number of stu- 
dents matriculated at Liege in 1844-5, was 448, in Ghent, 348 ; 
the number enrolled at Brussels in 1845-6, was 324, in Louvain, 
809. The university at Ghent had a school for engineers ; that 
at Liege, a mining school. 

There are many schools for the practical arts, and for the 
various trades, especially in the province of Flanders; a geo- 
graphical institute, foanded by Von Vandermaclen, at Brussels, 
has acquired a distinguished reputation. In the fine arts the 
Belgians have been a long time eminent. Belgium has been 
called in this respect the Hesperia of the North. Education in 
music is widely extended. The Government supports three “ con- 
servatories”” for music, — one at Brussels, under Fetis, with 550 
pupils; a second at Liege, and a third at Ghent, each of the two 
last: having about 300 pupils. Among the pupils of the Brus- 
sel’s school were Vieuxtem, Prume, Artot, and Servais. Every 
third year there is a great “* concourse” for musical composition. 
The successful competitor receives 10,000 francs for the purpose 
of a four years’ tour in Germany, France, and Italy. ‘The same 
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prize is given in the schools for painting. ‘There are in Belgium 
sixty-three teachers’ halls and academies for painting, for the 
higher species of drawing, and for architecture, with 7000 pupils. 
In sculpture and in bronze-casting, the Belgians also show great 
activity and skill. In literature, Belgium is not preéminent. 

The reprinting of French works, in which, it is said, 50,000 men 
are employed, tends to depress or prevent the growth of native 
talent. Much interest is felt in history, and many societies have 

been formed to explore and publish the rich materials with which 
the country abounds. 


THE YOUTH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Another letter in relation to Daniel Webster, from Mr. Charles 
Archer, is published in the N. Y. Courier and Enguirer. It fur- 
nishes some further interesting reminiscences of the youth of 
the distinguished orator and statesman. In the last letter, a 
portion of which we copied, it will be recollected, it was stated 
that young Daniel was sent to the Phillips Academy, in Exeter. 
After his return to his home in Franklin, in February, 1797, he 
yy school for a short time in the latter part of the winter. 
A class, composed of boys and girls, was formed among his asso- 
ciates, and persons of his own age, which the youthful student 
taught in an apartment in the house of his uncle, William Web- 
ster, on the North road. At the same time he continued his own 
studies. In the meantime, Mr. Webster made the acquaintance, 
and secured the lasting and ardent friendship of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Wood, LL. D., of "Boscawen, a place not far off, who was, 
for more than a half a century, minister of the gospel in that 
town, and justly distinguished for his learning and piety. He 
had prepared many young men for college, and took much inter- 
est in the efforts of the young to acquire knowledge. The nar- 
ration is continued as follows : 

* This Rev. gentleman, and Mr. Abbot, of the Exeter Acad- 
emy, were intimate friends. Both had discovered the promising 
talents of young Mr. Webster, and both were anxious that he 
should go on in “his career, which they foresaw led to eminence. 
With the testimony borne by Mr. Abbot, Mr. Wood went to the 
young man’s father, told him their opinions, and recommended 
him to send Daniel to College. His father took the matter into 
consideration, and finally resolved to do what was recommended 
by such high authority. Mr. Wood proposed to attend to his 
preparatory studies. 

He commenced his preparation for College. It must be borne 
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in mind that he had only nine months at the Academy. As late as 
the month of June, he had never opened a Greek Grammar for 
studying, and yet he was to enter Dartmouth in August! A 
short time indeed. Mr. Wood had a class of young men then 
fitting themselves for the same purpose. ‘They were reviewing 
Cicero’s Orations. Mr. Webster had never read one of them. 
He entered the same class, and opening the book at the pages 
they were reviewing, he read them fluently and understandingly, 
as it were by intuition. Their language seemed to be his own 
language. He could think in the same strain; and he has been 
heard to say that no task was ever so easily accomplished as his 
reading Cicero. But not so with Greek. He did not like the 
language, and would never take the trouble to understand it any 
further than was absolutely required by his Professor. It was 
not because he could not understand that or any other language 
with facility, but he did not fancy it, and never tried to make 
himself a good Greek scholar. The English and the Latin he 
thought sufficient for his purposes. Had he intended to be a 
Greek Professor, he would have thought otherwise, and done 
otherwise. 

In the month of August, 1797, Mr. Wood proposed that Mr. 
Webster should enter college with the class that had been long 
preparing, and had read all the books, and spent all the time 
necessary to enable them to enter with decided advantage. That 
good man went to the faculty, personally, to recommend him, 
‘not so much for what he had learned, as for what he told them 
he could learn, if he had an opportunity.’ He was then only 
fifteen years old, and his advantages, as you have seen, had not 
been great. But relying on the influence of Mr. Wood with the 
faculty, as well as upon his ability to perform what he should 
promise, he made his arrangements to go, unprepared as he was, 
from the want of time, and the absence of the requisite books. 

A near neighbor, who was engaged in the domestic manufac- 
ture of cloths, with great despatch fitted him out with a new 
suit of blue clothing— coat, vest, and pantaloons—for the 
occasion of his first visit at Hanover, and his examination. 

When thus prepared, he set out on horseback. On his way, 
he was overtaken by a violent storm, which raised a flood, carried 
away bridges, delayed his arrival, made it necesssary in one in- 
instance for him to travel twenty miles farther than the usual 
distance, and, near the end of his journey, drenched him with 
rain. 

When he arrived, the Faculty for his examination was in ses- 
sion, and his presence was required immediately. On going to 
his room, he found that the soaking rain had started the color of 
his new suit, and that from head to foot, under clothing, skin 
and all, he was as blue as an indigo bag. No time was to be 
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lost. He improved his plight all he could, yet, blue as he was, 
he presented himself before his examiners, that they might de- 
termine his qualifications to enter their institution. 

With self possession and tact, he narrated what time he had 
occupied, what books he had read, and what opportunities he 
had improved for study, and especially the mishaps that had be- 
fallen him on the way there. ‘Thus you see me,’ said he, ‘as I 
am, if not entitled to your approbation, at least to your sympa- 
thy.’ He answered the questions addressed to him without 
embarrassment, and to his best ability. With the aid of the 
Rev. Mr. Wood’s influence, he passed what he looked up to as a 
fiery ordeal, and entered on his career at College as a member 
of the freshman class. A fortunate day for Dartmouth College.” 


THE PHILLIPSES AND THE ABBOTS. 


Recently have occurred the deaths of two of the most ven- 
erable and aged men on the catalogue of Harvard College: 
Leonard White, aged 82, the last survivor on the college cata- 
logue of the class of 1787, and Benjamin Abbot, aged 87, the 
first in the class of 1788 — they standing the 19th and 20th of 
the survivors. ‘The first, the direct descendant of the Rev. 
George Phillips, and the last, for more than half a century, Pre- 
ceptor of Phillips Academy in Exeter. The association of the 
names of Abbot and Phillips must fill every reflecting mind, and 
every lover of education, with pleasure. The Phillipses have 
ever been the munificent patrons of education. Exeter, Aado- 
ver, and Harvard College, have received from them liberal, and 
even princely endowments. The Academies of Exeter and An- 
dover bear their names. Lieut.-Gov. William Phillips and his 
son have been members of the Corporation and Board of Over- 
seers of the University, and liberal patrons ; and his unfortunate 
grandson, within the past year, has given to the observatory in 
Cambridge the princely donation of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And among the descendants of that family, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Daniel A. White, and President Quincy, stand forth 
prominent for their zeal in the cause of education. Nor does 
our fellow-citizen, Stephen C. Phillips, stand one whit behind his 
illustrious ancestors. He ranks hardly second to Horace Mann, 
in untiring industry and devotion in regard to the elevating of our 
common schools. 

Nor have the Abbots been less distinguished as teachers, than 
the Phillipses as patrons. The venerable Benjamin was for more 
than half a century, the ornament and support of the celebrated 
Academy, from whose academic halls so many distinguished men 


re, 
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have issued ; amongst whom were Saltonstall, Buckminster, Web- 
ster, Cass, and a host of less note. His brother Abiel, of the 
class of 1792, successively a pastor of Haverhill and of Beverly, 
prepared for college four members of the class of 1804, and 
many others. And their elder brother John, of the class of 
1784, was successively tutor, librarian, professor, and treasurer, 
of Bowdoin College. Their cousin Abiel, of the class of 1787, 
and 14th survivor, who married their sister, was a tutor at Cam- 
bridge, then pastor of the church in Coventry, Conn., from 
which he was tyrannically expelled for his religious opinions, by 
the consociation in Connecticut. Here he educated the accom- 
plished and talented Dr. Sprague of Albany. He was then Pre- 
ceptor of Byfield Academy, then pastor in Chelmsford, and now, 
in his old age, a distinguished agriculturalist. His brother Jacob, 
of the class of 1792, then clergyman of Hampton Falls, also 
prepared young gentlemen for college. Nor were these five dis- 
tinguished brothers the only ones of the name thus devoted to 
literature and education. Another family, nearly related to 
them, viz: Jacob, Gorham, John 8. C., Charles, and Samuel 
Abbot, are diffusing the benefits of education throvgh their 
schools, and in their many historical and religious publications. 
These short references will teach our countrymen how very much 
they owe to the Phillipses and Abbots, and to associate their 
names with their most revered recollections. But amongst the 
distinguished members of these families, none ever lived, or ever 
will, who surpassed, in all the qualities that fit men for angels, 
John Emery Abbot, the pastor of the North Church in this city, 
and son of Benjamin Abbot, so pure in life, so pure in death ! 
When we have heard and conversed with Charles Lowell, Ed- 
ward Payson, or John Emery Abbot, we have ever felt that we 
were breathing the atmosphere of heaven.— Salem Gazette. 





OBITUARY OF HON. ELIZUR GOODRICH. 


The following sketch is from the pen of Professor Kingsley : 

“ He was born in Durham, Conn., March 24, 1761, and 
entered Yale College ut the age of 14. During his senior year, 
when New Haven was attacked by the British, July 5, 1779, 
he was one of a company of volinteers, about 100 in number, 
who went out, in the early part of the day, to annoy and retard 
the march of the enemy. In the afternoon, when the town was 
taken, he was stabbed in the breast by a British soldier, as he 
lay on his bed in a state of great exhaustion, and barely escaped 
with his life. Having graduated in the autumn of the same 
year, he continued at College, as a resident-graduate, on the 
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Berkeley foundation ; at the end of two years he was chosen to 
the office of tutor, in which he remained until the autumn of 
1783. 

He now entered on the practice of the law ; and in 1795 was 
elected a representative of the town in the State Legislature, an 
office which he continued to hold for many years, during which 
he was repeatedly chosen clerk and speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In 1799, he was chosen a member of Con- 
gress. In February, 1801, he was appointed Collector for the 
port of New Haven, but on a change of the administration, was 
turned out of office by Mr. Jefferson, during the same year. He 
was immediately elected to the State Legislature, first as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and soon afterwarus as a 

ember of the Council, (afterwards Senate) of the State, an 
office which he continued to hold, by successive annual elections, 
until 1848. He was also, for 13 years, Chief Judge of the County 
Court for the county of New Haven, and Judge of Probate, for 
the same county, 17 years. He was Mayor of the city of New 
Haven from September, 1803, to June, 1822, when he resizned 
the office. During nine years, he was Professor of Law in Yale 
Colleze, and repeatedly delivered courses of ogg on the laws 
of nature and nations, but resigned the office in 1810. For 
many years he was a leading inember of the pecan and 
was secretary of that body : 28 years, until he tendered his resig- 
nation in 1846. — It is a striking ci cumstance, that from the 
time of his entering college, in 1775, he was uninterruptedly 
connected with the institution, either as a student, resident- 
graduate, tutor, assistant to the treasurer, professor, member of 
the corporation, or secretary of the board, for the space of seventy- 
one years. [Le received from the colleze the honorary dezree 
of LL. D. 

The character of the deceased is too well known in this com- 
munity to require any labored delineation. He was distinguished 
for the clearness and strength of his judgment, the ease and 
accuracy with which he transacted business, and the kindness 
and affability which he uniformly manifested in all the relations 
of life. His reading was extensive anil minute, and what is not 
very common in public men, he kept ap his acquaintance with 
the ancient classics to the last; being acc istomed to rel the 
writings of Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Virgil, and Horace, down to 
the ei; isshty- ninth year of his age, with all the ease and interest of 
his early ‘days. He professed the relizion of Christ soon after 
leaving colle: ze, adorted his profession by a consistent life, and 
experienced the consolation and hopes which it affords in the 
hour of dissolution. 
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THE LADY AND THE WOMAN. 


A late English medical work thus speaks of “ the fine lady ” 
in contrast with the woman. 

‘It is true that she can bear an ordinary degree of light with- 
out pain, and that the sound of your footfall may not give her 
the headache ; but if you leave the door ajar, she will most likely 
take cold ; —if the force of your friendship cause you to press 
her hand a little too forcibly, she will assuredly scream ; — and 
if you steal slyly behind her when she thinks she is alone, and 
ery “ Boo to a goose !”’ she will in all probability fall into hyster- 
ics. If you press her arm strongly between your finger and 
thumb, you will make it black and blue, while it would Tequire, 
in order to produce the same effect on one of Mr. Barclay’s dray- 
men, little else than the gripe of a blacksmith’s vice. ‘The hand 
of little employment hath the daintier sense.’ 

So much for her sensibility ; now for her contractility. Could 
she carry a bushel of potatoes on her head for a mile, without 
resting? Not she. Yet why can she not? It is true, she is a 
lady ; but as Burns says, 


‘A man is a’ man for a’ that,’ 


And is a woman a woman for a’ that? There is many a woman 
neither so tall nor so well proportioned, who could carry a bushel 
of potatoes on her head without resting, from Penny Fields to 
Pedler’s Acre, and think herself well rewarded with a shilling. 
There must be some better reason for this great difference than 
the mere fact of her being a lady, and the other a woman. The 
true reason is, that the ‘contractility of my lady’s organs, espe- 
cially her muscles, has sunk as much below the natural standard, 
as their sensibility has been elevated above it.” 

This is the doctor’s reason for the difference — so technically 
stated that not every one will understand it — but, the cause ? 
How has it come to pass, that the lady is so delicate, and the 
woman so robust ? 

I have seen many a woman that would carry the bushel of po- 
tatoes on her head, or a tub of charcoal, and make nothing of it. 
Potatoes, or something else as heavy, in larger measure than a 
bushel, I saw a young woman ask an oldish man to help her 
put upon her head. His strength with hers, proved insufficient, 
and she called to a very tall athletic young man, and with hard 
lifting they got it up; and off she walked with it, up a long, 
ascending street. You will see German peasant women going 
miles on foot to market, with heavy loads, walking fast, and with 
little apparent fatigue; and you will see the French peasant 
girls, not only mounted upon mules and pack-saddles going early 
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and far to market, but actually driving great loaded teams a hun- 
dred miles or more —all the way on foot; and English women 
in the fields working with the vigor of men—ill fed and lodged 
too, and ill clad, and yet surprisingly healthy. Every where in 
Europe the female peasantry, are thus vigorous ; and often they 
are remarkably beautiful, as well as healthy. Now, what is the 
cause of this? Their habits. Nothing else. They live less laxu- 
riously than the lady: their food is plainer; the ocean-deep 
feather-bed, down coverlets, ottomans, stuffed sloping chairs, 
yielding everywhere to the slightest pressure, and execrably con- 
trived to cramp the chest, and curve the spine —to all such 
‘*‘comforts’’ they are strangers. But it is not these alone, or 
mainly, that make the difference. They contribute to it. But 
the main thing is their habits with regard to exercise. It is the 
out-door life of those country girls, their free and frequent exer- 
cise in the open air, that makes them what they are. And it is 
the confined in-door life of the lady —it is her darkened parlor 
and her fear of sun and air, that make her the delicate, fras gile, 
suffering, and soon fading thing that she is. Let the lady ‘and 
the woman change habits, and they will exchange constitutions— 
especially if the change be made from childhood. Mothers, think 
of this. I do not ask that you will give your daughters the em- 
ployment or the manners of the Amazon, but I do covet for them 
the Amazon’s bloom and vigor. Send them out freely mto the 
open air; and give them active employments, more or less in the 
house —erough at least, to prevent the mischiefs of a merely 
sedentary habit. Draw aside those curtains and let m Heaven's 
light. It may not be known to you, that /éght, as well as air, is 
essential to the best condition of the human system. <A vegeta- 
ble will grow without light, but it will be colorless and feeble — 
so will the young lady. In fine, cease to rely on medicines, cease 
to think of them; abandon all the pathies, ** wropathy”’ ex- 
cepted :— temperance and exercise, sun and air— these are the 
great and only, and the alinost sovereign conservatives of health 
and beauty. 


Toe Acre ror LEARNING TO Sine.— The earliest age, that 
of six or seven years, is the most appropriate for learning to sing ; 
voice and ear, so obedient to external impressions, are rapidly 
developed and improved, defects corrected, and musical capabih- 
ties awakened. With several children, a few weeks’ practice 
suffices to change the entire character of their voices: which, 
though at first weak and indifferent, and of almost no extent, be- 
come strong, extended, clear, and in some cases of fine quality. 
Such instances are best calculated to dispel the prejudices €Xist- 
ing against musical instruction at an early age.— Musie and 
Ei lucation. by Dr, Mainzer. 

24 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met at Worcester, Monday, Nov. 26, 1849, 
and was called to order by the President, Mr. Parish, of Spring- 
field. After some very appropriate remarks by the President, 
ae W. Burton was called upon to address the “* Throne of 

race.” 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Association, at Salem, 
were then read. 

Mr. J. A. Stearns, of Boston, was chosen Secretary, pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Northend, of Salem, editors and reporters 
present were invited to take a seat at the Secretary’s table. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, the Chair 
appointed Messrs. Greene, Thayer, Galloup, Mitchell, Pennell, 
Hathaway, Reed, Smith and Sweetser, a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. On motion of Mr. Thayer, Mr. 
Wm. D. Swan was added to the committee of nomination. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr. Joshua Bates, Jr., of 
Boston. Subject— The enactment of a law to prevent Truancy 
and Irregular Attendance upon school.” 

Remarks were made by Mr. Philbrick of Boston, approving of 


the subject matter of the lecture. He then offered the following 
resolution : 


“ Resolved, That this Association approve of the object con- 
templated in the lecture, to which we have just listened, and, that 
we deem it our duty to use our influence for the promotion of its 
accomplishment.” 


On motion of Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, Prof. Agassiz, of 
Harvard University, was invited to address the meeting. 

Prof. Agassiz spoke of the interest he felt in the cause of 
education, his deep sympathy with teachers, the duties of 
teachers, the objects of educating the young, the obligations 
of the people to lend their aid, sympathy, and hearty codpera- 
tion in the great business of education. 

He spoke of the duty of Massachusetts in enlarging “ the 
means of education and expanding the boundaries of learning ;”’ 
that greater effort should be made in the more advanced 
departments of science and classical learning. 

He paid a high compliment to the public school system of 
Massachusetts. 

He said that the study of nature was his own particular study, 
and advocated the introduction of this science into the common 
school. He observed that the study of nature could be pursued 
by very young children; that he had taught a class of the age 
of from five to nine years. 
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He remarked, that children should be addressed in plain and 
s.mple, but not technical language. 

He spoke of the necessity of high qualification on the part of 
the teacher to enable him to instruct successfully. 

He said that the object of all study of nature is to lead the 
mind to a knowledge of the Creator. 

This address was delivered with simplicity, clearness and 
force. It enchained the attention of the entire audience, and 
left its brilliant thoughts strongly impressed on the minds of the 
hearers. 

‘The following resolution, offered by Mr. Philbrick, was subse- 
quently adopted. 


“ Resolved, That this Association heartily concur in the views 
expressed by Prof. Agassiz in relation to the codperation of in- 
structors in colleges with those engaged in common schools.” 


After Prof. Agassiz’ remarks, the discussion of the resolution 
relating to Mr. Bates’ lecture was resumed by Messrs. Wm. D. 
Swan and Thayer, of Boston, Reed, of Roxbury, Northend, of 
Salem, and 8. W. Bates, of Boston. 

At 10 o’clock, Mr. Field, of Boston, having the floor, moved 
to adjourn till 9 o’clock, Tuesday morning. 


Tuesday, Nov. 27.—The Association met at 9 o’clock, agree- 
ably to adjournment. 

On motion of Mr. 8. W. Bates, of Boston, the chair appointed 
a committee of three to ascertain the number of teachers present ; 
Messrs. Ellis, of Springfield, Monroe, of Cambridge, and Bos- 
worth, of West Springfield. 

Mr. Philbrick’s resolution was taken up and discussed ; 
Messrs. Field, Agassiz, and Philbrick taking part in the debate. 

On motion of Mr. Wells, of Newburyport, each speaker was 
limited to ten minutes. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Wells, Thompson, of New 
York, and S. W. Bates, on motion of Mr. Northend, the reso- 
lution was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Reed, of Roxbury, the chair appointed 
Messrs. Thayer and Greene, of Boston, Wells, of Newburyport, 
Northend, of Salera, and Reed, of Roxbury, to report in regard 
to the “* Massachusetts Teacher ”’ for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Bowers, of Sprinfield, delivered a “‘ lecture on the Com- 
mon School System of New England.”’ 

The committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, re- 
ported the following names, viz.: 

For President, Thomas Sherwin, of Boston. 


For Vice Presidents, Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford; Bar- 
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num Field; Boston; Rufus Putnam, Salem; D. P. Gallup, Sa- 
Jem; P. H. Sweetser, South Reading; D. 8S. Rowe, Westfield ; 
Charles Hammond, Monson; George A. Walton, Lawrence ; 
Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; George Newcomb, Quincy ; Charles 
Barrows, Springfield ; Caleb Emery, Charlestown; Eben 8. 
Stearns, West Newton; C. ©. Chase, Lowell. 

For Corresponding Secretary, Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge. 

For Recording Secretary, William C. Bradlee, of Charles- 
town. 

For Treasurer, Joshua Bates, Jr., of Boston. 

For Counsellors, 8. -S. Greene, of Boston ; Charles Northend, 
Salem; A. K. Hathaway, Medford; Daniel Mansfield, Cam- 
bridge ; Wm. H. Wells, Newburyport; J. P. Cowles, Ipswich . 
Benjamin F. Tweed, Boston; Wm. D. Swan, Dorchester; 8. 
W. Bates, Boston; G. F. Thayer, Boston; C. S. Pennell, 
Charlestown ; John Batchelder, Lynn. 

The report was accepted, and two o’clock was assigned as the 
hour for the election. 

Mr. Bradlee, of Charlestown, offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Bradlee, 


Swan, Allen, Stearns, of West Newton, and 8. W. Bates, of 
Boston : 


Resolved, “ That it is the duty of Teachers to direct the public 
mind to the relations of the Common School Systers, to our Social 
and Civil Organization, by means of the public press.” 


Voted, To adjourn till 2 o’clock, P. M. 


os 


Tuesday, P. M. The Association was called to order by the 
President. 

The. ‘Treasurer made his report, and it was accepted. 

Voted, To proceed to the election. Messrs. J. Bates, Jr., 
S. W. Bates, and Monroe, were appointed to distribute, collect, 
sort, and count votes. 

The votes being counted, the President declared the gentle- 
men nominated to be elected. 

The President elect took the chair. 

The Delegates to the Philadelphia National Convention were 
called upon to report its proceedings. 

Mr. William D. Swan responded to the call. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. Northend, of Salem. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Teacher’s field of labor, and the kind of laborers 
required to work in it.” 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, transmitted to the Association a 
package from the American Institute, containing copies of a lec- 
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ture by Mr. Kingsbury upon the “ Causes of failure in teaching,” 
for gratuitous distribution. 

Remarks upon the lecture were made by Mr. Greenleaf, of 
Bradford. 

Mr, Bradlee, from the committee appointed upon the resolu- 
tion introduced by himself in the morning, reported in favor of 
the resolution, and the following names were reported : 

Rey. J. T’. Moores, of Franklin County. 

Messrs. Goldthwaite, Wm. Mitchell, Hammond, of Hampden 
County. 


Messrs. Wheeler, Marshall, (of Fitchburg,) of Worcester 
County. 

Messrs. Smith, of the Cambridge High School, Chase, of 
Lowell, Emery, Bradlee, of Middlesex County. 

Messrs. Wells, Northend, of Essex County. 

Messrs. Sherwin, Reed, Swan, of Norfolk County. 

Messrs. Wheelwright, O. C. Pitkin, of Bristol County. 

Messrs. Sidney Brooks, F. N. Blake, of Barnstable County. 

Messrs. Morse, Ide, of Nantucket County. 

Messrs. Philbrick, Green, Field, of Suffolk County. 

Mr. Jos. W. Upton, (of Greenfield,) of Hampshire County. 

Berkshire and Plymouth Counties were left to be filled out by 
the nominating Committee. 

These gentlemen are to act as a Committee with the following 
duties : 

Ist. They are to confer with the Editors of the various news- 
papers in their respective Counties, as to securing a place in the 
columns of their papers. 

2d. They shall be expected to publish as often as once in a 
month, and oftener if possible, an article of such length as shall 
be assigned them, upon such subjects as in their opinion shall 
contribute most to the completion of the design of the resolution 
under which they are appointed. 

3d. In case any communications shall be received by them, 
they shall, at their discretion, secure their publication. 

4th. They shall report to this Association at its next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Green, of Boston, moved that the report be accepted, 
which, after remarks by Messrs. Parish and Greenleaf, was 
passed. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Swan introduced the following resolution : 


Reso'ved, That a committee of five be appointed to petition the 
General Court to enact a law upon the subject of Truancy. 


Moved, to lay the resolution upon the table, which motion 
passed. 


Voted, to adjourn to 7 o’clock, P. M. 
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T o'clock, P. M. The President called the meeting to order, 
and upon his suggestion measures were taken to secure immedi- 
ate subscriptions to the Massachusetts Teacher. 

Mr. Swan called up the resolution relative to Truancy, and 
moved its passage, and, after remarks by Messrs. Wells, Swan, 
Thayer, Hathaway, Greenleaf, Newcomb, and §. W. Bates, 

On motion of Mr. J. Bates, Jr., the Resolution was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, from the Committee on the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, reported the following names as the board of 
Editors for the ensuing year : 

Messrs. Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, W. C. Bradlee, 
Charlestown, P. V. Bartlett, Boston, F. N. Blake, Danvers, 
C. Curtis, Lawrence, J. P. Cowles, Ipswich, C. Emery, 
Charlestown, J. D. Goldthwait, Westfield, Wm. Mitchell, 
Chickopee, R. Putnam, Salem, Wm. D. Swan, Boston, W. 
Wheeler, Worcester. 

Mr. Field, of Boston, moved that the report be accepted, 
which, after remarks by Messrs. Green and Swan, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. 8. W. Bates the report was adopted. 

The Association then listened to a very able and instructive ad- 
dress from the Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, upon the subject “ of the best mode of pro- 
fessional improvement as Teachers.” 

Remarks were made upon the subject of the lecture of Mr. Bates 
by Messrs. Leach, Greenleaf and Northend. 

Mr. Green, from the Board of Directors, reported, that the 
next annual meeting of this Association will be held at Wor- 
CESTER. 

On motion of Mr. J. Bates, Jr., of Boston, the resolution of 
Mr. Swan, of Boston, relative to Truancy, was taken up and 
passed, and Messrs. Swan, of Boston, Elbridge Smith, of Cam- 
bridge, C. Northend, of Salem, C. 8. Pennell, of Charlestown, 
and Levi Reed, of Roxbury, were appointed, and Messrs. Sher- 
win, and J. Bates, Jr., of Boston, were afterwards added. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, moved, that the 6th article of tke 
Constitution be so amended as to comprise within the Board of 
Directors, all the officers of the Association. 

Resolutions were passed, expressing the thanks of the Associ- 
ation to Mr. Parish, for his able and faithful services for the pas- 
two years ; to the Editorial Committee for so ably conducting the 
Massachusetts Teacher the past vear ; to those editors who have 
gratuitously advertised our meeting; to Mr. Brindley for the 
free use of the Hall; and to the School Committee, of Worces- 
ter, for warming and lighting it; to the Superintendents of the 
several Railroads who have furnished extra facilities for attend- 
ing this meeting; to the citizens of this place for any hospitalities 
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they may have extended to any members of this Association ; 
and to the Librarian of the Antiquarian Society for his politeness 
in admitting members to the rooms of the Society; and also to 
the several lecturers for the gratification and instruction they 
have afforded us by their lectures. 


On motion of Mr. Northend, the Association adjourned, after 
singing * Old Hundred.” 


The following is an extract from Mr. Northend’s excellent 
lecture, delivered at Worcester, Nov. 27, 1849. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE LABORERS NEEDED. 


1. We want well qualified men. 

In every department of labor, success depends, in a great degree, 
upon the qualifications and character of those who are called to labor 
therein, so that results, favorable or unfavorable, are often charge- 
able more to the workmen employed than to the nature of the 
work to be performed. This is peculiarly so in teaching, and no 
man should ever feel that he has obtained such a position, as regards 
qualifications, as precludes all future improvement. The faithful, de- 
voted, and efficient teacher must be always learning, and yet never 
attaining the perfect mark; always reaching forward, yet never 
feeling that he has within himself all knowledge and wisdom. 

2. We need men ef exemplary character and habits. 

The power of example is great and pervading. No one can 
exist in and for himself alone. Parts of a miglity whole, we all 
must contribute to form its character and condition, and no individual 
part. can err or become remiss without injuring the whole. 

We all know how prone the young are to be influenced by the 
habits and views of their parents, and though the effect of good and 
faithful parental instruction and example may, for a time, appear 
lost or inefficacious, yet it is as sare to become visible and effectual 
at some time, as good seed, seasonably and properly sown is sure to 
germinate and bear fruit, it may be a hundred fold. And if a 
parent’s influence is so great, it must be admitted that he who stands 
“in loco parentis” for a whole neighborhood, has a power, for good 
or ill, which is truly immense. Surrounded as the teacher so con- 
stantly is, by young and impressible minds, whose very being seems 
so intimately connected with his, how essential is it that he furnish 
them an example so pure and correct as to be worthy of the closest 
imitation ! 

I must confess that when I appear before the hundred youth en- 
trusted to my care and reflect upon the nature of my relation to 
them, I feel well nigh overwhelmned with the weight of responsi- 
bility resting upon me. A hasty word or action, an unkind look, a 
trifling deviation from the straightest path of duty or rectitude, an 
improper or careless expression, or any kind or degree of unfaithful- 
ness on my part, may be instrumental of never-ending ill conse- 
quences. Surely, my friends, it is a solemn thing to touch the 
strings of that harp whose vibrations never cease, and while we 
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rightly consider our position and ask with becoming seriousness, 
“who is sufficient for these things,” let us strive earnestly and con- 
stantly . obtain that wisdom from above which shall enable us to 
afford t the lambs of our charge such influences only as shall tend 
to lead them into the green pastures and by the still waters of this 
life, and prepare them for the fold of the great Shepherd. 

3. We need independent men. 

By independence, [ would not be understood to mean that degree 
of rashness, which prompts one to be entirely regardless of the feel- 
ings and opinions of others, nor that capriciousness, which leads one 
to find fault with every thing that does not precisely accord with his 
own preconceived notions, nor yet that ‘spirit, which duces one to 
say smart and sharp things. Rash and censorious men may have 
many very excellent qualities and practical views, but they often 
defeat their own objects by the imprudence of their expressions 
or actions. Seeing things in a particular light themselves, they 
are too ready to condemn all who differ from them in any degree ; 
hardly admitting that variant views can be entertained with the 
slightest sincerity or honesty. Such men frequently cause slight 
differences to increase and alienate “ very friends.” Some men are 
in the habit of forming their opinions, not so much to accord with 
the real truth, as to agree with what they really desire to have true, 
and hence they are apt to regard that as heaven-born truth which 
chimes in with their peculiar views, though it may be heaven-wide 
of real truth or justice. 

But by independence, I mean a firm and courteous adherence to, 
and maintenance of, certain inalienable rights and privileges, —a 
manly decision as the result of candid and deliberate examination. 
We live and labor in an age of change, — perhaps I may say, a very 
notional age. In matters of an educational interest, there is certainly 
no lack of variety of opinion. Almost every man thinks he knows 
all about teaching, though no two think exactly alike. Those who 
know the least are often most ready to bind grievous burdens upon 
teachers, but have no disposition to lend a finger’s aid in bearing the 
same. Under such a state of affairs it is extremely desirable that 
the teacher be truly intelligent, wisely independent, and courteously 
firm and decided. 

One of the most common notions of the present day is, that every 
thing must be made perfectly simple, easy, and pleasant for the 
pupil. Surely this notion has done much harm. It is impossible to 
make all lessons and school exercises easy and simple, and he who 
attempts to do so will have a school of simpletons In obtaining an 
education there must be hard study and close, self-denying applica- 
tion. The scholar should be made to fee/ this in the outset, and 
he may feel it and still strive with pleasure ; for the pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties is not without the highest pleasure, especially 
when te results of its attainment are kept properly and distinetly 
before the mind. The main thing is to inspire one with a feeling 
that a certain object is truly desirable, and then it matters not what 
difficulties are in the way, they will be readily encountered, quickly 
overcome, and the pleasure attending the attainment of the object 
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will be enhanced by the very obstacles surmounted in securing it. It 
is so with the young no less than with those of maturer years. A few 
months ago intelligence came that rich and extensive m ‘es of the 
wealth “ which perishes with the using” had been discov red upon 
our western borders, and when once it became certain that the pre- 
cious metal abounded in those far-off regions, neither the endear- 
ments of home, the perils by land and perils by sea, nor hardships to 
be encountered of the severest kind, could deter vast multitudes 
from thronging those shores of the Pacific; and so long as it shall 
be probable that the fine gold abounds there, there will be no lack 
of willing pilgrims to the spot, though they may, at almost every 
step, be called to pass the graves of those who have perished by the 
way. And, my friends, we want those men who shall, by holding 
before the young, fair prospects of a rich harvest of more durable and 
satisfying riches than any earthly El Dorado can give, incite them 
to those habits of diligence, application, and perseverance which 
secure to them prizes of inestimable worth. 

4. We need men who are willing to devote themselves assidu- 
ously, both in private and public to promote the true interests of the 
profession. 

In relation to this point, I apprehend the members of our profession 
have not done their whole duty. Is it not true that teachers have 
labored with seclusive and exclusive feelings? Have they not been 
too prone to confine their educational interest and efforts to the school 
room, almost regardless of the nature of the views and influences 
that may be gaining ground in the community? Have they not 
been too much lacking in a true professional feeling and interest ? 
Have they not been too ready to throw upon members of other pro- 
fessions and members of no profession, work that seemed peculiarly 
to belong to themselves? Is it not on this account that the leading 
men in public educational movements have been those not engaged 
in teaching, — good men and zealous men who have been constrained 
to act because they saw no suitable action on the part of those who 
should be most interested and most active? Under existing cireum- 
stances, it has certainly been well that such has been the case, and 
the cause of education will long be greatly indebted to men who 
have been engaged in other professions and pursuits. But, my 
friends, it is for the true interest and best success of our profession 
that individuals engaged in it should take an active and leading part 
in the great educational movements of the day. And while they 
should be ready most cheerfully and earnestly to cooperate with 
others they should never be willing to cast upon others those burdens 
and those duties which are peculiarly their own. When teachers 
shall awake to the faithful performance of all their public as well as 
private duties, when they shall become truly living and acting men, 
then we shall see the cause of education less encumbered with useless 
theories, and advancing with a more healthful and efficient tone than 
ever before. Let no one stand aloof and feel that e can do nothing, 
or that As efforts will be of no avail, for there is some power and 
some talent with every one, and no one can withhold his personal 
aid without causing the whole profession and the cause to suffer. 

Or 
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They who have but one talent, no less than they who possess five, 
have duties to perform, and they cannot disregard or slight them 
with impunity, and the aid of the feeblest may be of essential use. 
What if the little rain should say, 
“So small a drop as I 


Can ne’er refresh the thirsty fields, 
Ill tarry in the sky ¢” 


What if a shining beam at noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day ? 


Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower, 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower. 


But I have already detained you too long, and must omit other con- 
siderations. [I am aware that it may be said that the positions I 
have alluded to are more easily pointed out than attained. But let us 
not on this account despair nor falter. With “ Excelsior” for our 
motto let us move onward and upward, ever making approximation 
to the mark of our high vocation, and though we may be called to 
labor without an abundance of this world’s good — though no earthly 
applause nor honors may attend our labors, may we so live and so 
labor that our efforts shall be honored and rewarded by the Great 
Teacher whose agents we are: and when we are called hence may 
we receive from Him, who made us and blessed our efforts,the soul- 
cheering-plaudit, ‘‘ Wed/ done.” 


REV. HENRY COLMAN. 


Many persons who have been recently reading Colman’s 
** European Life and Manners,” have doubtless felt a desire to 
know more about the author than they could learn from the book 
itself. Indeed, the work does not sufficiently explain itself. A 
few additional statements in the preface, which might have been 
easily and properly made, would have relieved many minds from 
a kind of puzzle. We condense the following account from a 
discourse recently preached in Salem, by “Rev. James W. 
Thompson, pastor of the church to which Mr. Colman formerly 
ministered, and which was noticed in our last week’s paper. 

Mr. Colman was born in Boston, in the year 1785, and grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1805. He immediately com- 
menced the study of theology under the tuition of the late Dr. 
Pierce, at Brookline. At the end of two years, and when but 
twenty-two years of age, he was ordained as pastor of a Unitari- 
an church in Hingham. He continued in the ministry at this 
place until the year 1820, when he resigned his charge, removed 
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to Boston, and for several years was engaged in the business of 
teaching. In the year 1825, he received and accepted a call 
from the * Independent Congregational Church”? in Salem, to 
become their pastor. He continued in the ministry in this place 
until the latter part of the year 1831, when he left the ministe- 
rial profession, and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
He engaged in this new business with great ardor, and wrote 
much for the agricultural journals of the country. Not long 
after, the Legislature of the State established what is called the 
Agricultural Commission, and Mr. Colman was selected to fill 
the place of Commissioner. He devoted himself to the duties 
of his new office with great diligence and faithfulness — gave 
many addresses in different parts of the State —travelled far 
and wide to collect information respecting different soils, and the 
various methods of cultivating them, and published a series of 
reports upon the subjects connected with his commission. After 
several years spent in this employment, he formed the purpose 
of going to Europe, and making a thorough examination of the 
modes of agriculture practised in the old world, especially in 
England and France. Accordingly he set out upon this expedi- 
tion in the autumn of the year 1842. In England, where he 
went first, and where he continued for three or four years, he 
met with the most kind and cordial reception— was furnished 
with the most ample opportunities to pursue his researches to 
any extent he pleased — was pressed with invitations from all 
quarters to be a guest in the houses of the nobility, and thus 
became acquainted ‘with all the methods of far ming which have 
been adopted on these immense landed estates. These letters, 
entitled ** European Life,’ were written during this visit, while 
in another work, which has since been published, he was embody- 
ing the results of his observation in reference to farming. 

In 1847 he passed over into France. He was in Paris during 
the revolution of February, 1848, and remained there until the 
summer of that year, when he returned to this country. During 
the last winter he was superintending the publication of his Let- 
ters. Health failing him, afflicted with a painful disease in his 
eyes which threatened him with blindness, he accepted an invi- 
tation to visit England again, in hope that freedom from care 
and a change of scene might restore him. He grew worse, 
however, after he landed in England, and died at Islington, near 
London, on the 14th of last August. The sermon from which 
we derive these facts, was delivered in September last, in memo- 
ry of Mr. Colman, and has just been published. — 

Congregationalist. 
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SPELLING AND DEFINING. 


No pupil, advanced beyond the Primary School, should be with- 
out a Dictionary, and having one he should be taught to use it, 
whenever, in the pursuit of any subject, a word occurs which he 
cannot define. The best time to acquire information, is when the 
occasion demands its application. 

But it has been my practice to require all my school to engage 
in a spelling and defining exercise, as such ; my method of con- 
ducting it is as follows: an exercise having been named one day, 
to be read the next, each pupil marks certain designated words 
contained therein, and prepares to spell and define them at an 
appointed time, which should be previous to the reading of the 
exercise ; at this time the words are simultaneously written by 
the pupils in a blank book kept for that purpose, the definition 
being appended to each, as, also, whatever else may be required ; 
at first the definition alone, but finally every thing found in a 
good school Dictionary, part of speech, syllabication, accentuation, 
and pronunciation. 'The work of all may be examined by requir- 


ing some one to read his aloud, and every other one to state. 


wherein his differs from that read, each indicating his errors as 
decided by the teacher ; a more particular examination by the 
teacher will be found necessary. 

The definitions should be as nearly synonymous as possible 
with the words as used in the exercise from which taken ; it is 
well to test them by substituting the definitions for the words 
throughout the piece; I deem this a profitable exercise for the 
pupil, aside from being a test of his definition. 

This spelling and defining exercise preceding im all cases the 
reading exercise, the pupil is most effectually made familiar with 
the more difficult words in his lesson, knowing their signification 
and pronunciation, at least, — two hindrances in learning to read. 

W. 


IGNORANCE. 


A teacher may fail if the Community around him are too igno- 
rant to appreciate his labors. He may be so far in advance of 
them in his methods of teaching, as well as in his qualifications for 
it, that his very superiority may prove a source of condemnation. 
This may occur where parents have just knowledge enough to 
render them self-conceited. Such persons are most likely to sup- 
pose themselves the centre of light and truth, and consequently 
that others are in darkness just in proportion as they are removed 
from that centre. 
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Prejudice. Prejudice, however, is a more frequent cause of 
failure than ignorance. Kind and persevering labor may in due 
time dispel ignorance. But prejudice is a sterner tyrant, and his 
tyranny becomes more intolerable by the very efforts which are 
made to dethrone him. From whatever source it arises, prejudice 
puts a wrong interpretation upon every thing which a teacher does. 
If he is kind and affectionate, it is his object “ to get round” 
parents and children; if he is diligent and laborious, it arises 
from selfishness or ambition. If he manages his school without 
consulting parents, he is too independent; if he does consult 
them, he is not independent enough. In short a teacher thus 
situated can never be right. He is either too rigid or too lax in 
his government; he is too religious or too indifferent to religion ; 
and if there is nothing in his moral or intellectual character 
which can form the subject of complaint, prejudice will not scru- 
ple to attack his person. He is too tall or too short ; too hand- 
some or too ugly; his manners are too gross or too refined; and 
his dress is too much neglected or it is the subject of too much 
care. 

Dislike of teaching. It is a good general rule that persons 
should not engage in any business, towards which they feel a re- 
pugnance. If circumstances beyond their control, have, for a 
time, thrown them into such a situation, let them, first of all, sub- 
due that dislike ; or if they are unable to do it, let them quit an 
employment which they can never honor. This is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to teaching. Some, however, may engage in the profes- 
sion without any dislike at first, and yet after a certain period, 
fall into that disposition. Against such a disposition a teacher 
should constantly strive. It is incidental to all occupation. 
There is no station in life which has not its vexations, perplexities 
and disappointments. The sooner this is understood by the 
teacher, and manfully met, the sooner he will render himself 
happy and useful. One of the natural results of turning the 
mind to other objects of engrossing interest, is the diminution of 
that love of teaching which is an indispensable requisite to suc- 
cess. ‘That seemingly paradoxical doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, whosoever loveth not, hateth, has its foundation in the hu- 


man mind, and is applicable to more than one class of men. He 
who is obliged to teach, while he has given his heart to some 
other object, will inevitably fail. He is liable to this, if for no 
other reason, because he cannot long endure the labor. Every 
step is one of difficulty where the heart is not engaged. See the 
child that has been directed to ask the forgiveness of a playfel- 
low, whom he has wronged. So long as “he is unwilling, his 
reluctant, heavy step shows how difficult is the task. See him 
again. Why is that heavy step changed to one of perfect ease 
and elasticity ? He is going to that same companion; but it is 
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to join him in a holiday excursion. So it is with children of 
alarger growth. If, therefore, the teacher dislike his work, and 
yet attempt to perform the necessary labor, this labor is liable 
to become a burden which neither his physical nor his intellect- 
ual system can sustain. — Kingsbury. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Essex County Teachers’ Association desirous of awaken- 
ing an interest in the cause of education proposes to the Teachers 
of Essex County a Prize of Twenty Dollars for the Best Essay 
“¢ onthe Proper Mode of School Supervision.” And another Prize 
of Twenty Dollars for the Best Essay “on the Course best 
adapted to awaken an interest in parents and pupils on the sub- 
ject of Popular Education.” 

Teachers writing for the Prizes are requested to send their 
papers to the Secretary in Lynn, on, or before the first day in 
February next, with the writers names enclosed, in envelopes, 
when they will be forwarded to the Committee appointed to decide 
on their merits. 

The length of the Essays will be limited to about twelve print- 
ed octavo pages. 

The Essays which obtain the Prizes will be at the disposal of 
the Society. 

JOHN BATCHELDER, 
Recording Secretary. 
Lynn, Noy. 7, 1847. 





Note. The Editor had proposed publishing the lecture, de- 
livered by Mr. J. Bates, Jr., at the late meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, but regrets that he cannot do so, 
except by enlarging the present number of the “ Teacher” to 
double its usual size. He sincerely desires that that valuable 
lecture may be presented to the Public hereafter. 

The Editor refrains from reporting any part of the lucid and 
brilliant lecture of Rev. Dr. Sears, hoping that the author will 
allow the Address to be published for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in the cause of education. 
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